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THERE is an ineptitude about the War Office, which it has
never lost; and it confronted the First Empire at the
very height of its absurdity. On one side of the Channel an
incomparable figure, in the white and green of the Chasseurs
of his own Guard, surmounted an exact and towering hier-
archy. On the other the gentlemen of the War Department
sat with dignity in one of those labyrinths which are the
glory of British administration. Housed in becoming
state above an archway in Whitehall, they wrote sedately at
the Horse Guards, shared the pleasing prospect of St. James's
Park with the back windows of the Admiralty, and in these
dignified surroundings led an administrative life of exquisite
confusion. A Secretary for War, who divided his official
life with the Colonies, directed operations and attended
Cabinet. A Secretary at War controlled finance and
explained the Army Votes to Parliament. A Commander-
in-Chief, with headquarters at the Horse Guards, reigned
with unchallenged supremacy over the cavalry and infantry.
But the artillery, with sturdy independence, acknowledged
no other authority than that of the Board of Ordnance in
Palace Yard, with separate rates of pay and even, through
their own chaplains, with a distinct theology. Bewildered
Engineers, who owed allegiance to the Master-General of
Ordnance, had by a pleasing anomaly no authority whatever
to command their own subordinates, the Military Artificers,
and competed briskly with a Staff Corps formed by the
Commander-in-Chief for the performance of precisely the
same duties. But this splendid anarchy hardly sufficed to
gratify the national appetite for decorous disorder, since
two further branches of the King's forces were controlled by
two totally distinct departments. The Home Office still
exercised a vague, but warmly challenged, authority over
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